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feeling on both sides of the House of Commons that some
restriction, even if not a severe one, should be placed
upon the Government's power over the rules. But it is
unlikely that any great step will be taken in this direction :
it would be a reversal of the whole tendency of the proce-
dure reforms of the last decades, a measure for which there
appears to be no occasion, unless violent and fundamental
changes are carried out in the constitution of state and
parliament in Great Britain.

If we take a rapid glance back over the developments
in the procedure of the House of Commons during the
last quarter of a century, we shall find little difficulty in
recognising from the course of events, the chief results which
have been effected. Three tendencies stand out in bold
relief ; the strengthening of the disciplinary and administrative
powers of the Speaker, the continuous extension of the rights
of the Government over the direction of all parliamentary
action in the House, and, lastly, the complete suppression
of the private member, both as to his legislative initiative
and as to the scope of action allowed to him by the rules.
Not one of the three is the consequence of any intentional
effort ; they have all arisen out of the hard necessity of
political requirements.

The reasons for entrusting greater power to the Speaker
in the conduct of the proceedings can be clearly seen.
The Irish policy of obstruction, which suddenly was recog-
nised by English and Scotch as an enemy that had forced
its way into their own house, had the simple result of
calling into full activity the powers latent in the historic
office of the Speaker. This process was carried through
with the more speed and acceptability in that nobody on
either side of the House had any real fear that the enhanced
power of the Chair would be exercised, more than appa-
rently, to the detriment of the House as a whole ; all knew,
even if they did not say, that it would be directed only
against the foreign element, the Irish. Such was the tacit
condition, accepted by all the British party elements, and, at
all events down to the present time, complied with at
almost every juncture.